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EDWIN DEAKIN, AN ARTIST WITH A MISSION 


It is somewhat unique in America to find an artist devoting him- 
self, with an assiduity akin to that of Piranisi, who recorded the 
vanishing glories of Ital- 
ian architecture in a series 
of wonderful etchings, to 
perpetuating the beauties 
of a type of architecture 
in this country no less 
interesting though less 
pretentious. Such an 
artist, however, is Edwin 
Deakin, who for over 
thirty years, purely asa 
matter of love, since the 
element of commercial- 
ism has not entered into 
his self-assigned task, has 
been working, somewhat 
remittingly, but with no 
swerving or faltering pur- 
pose, to recording in a 
series of oil-paintings the 
picturesque buildings of 
the twenty-one missions 
of California. 

For the most part 
these paintings have =. ow: peaxIn 
been made on the spot From a Photograph 
under conditions calcu- 
lated to show the structures to the best advantage. Three of the 
missions, however, have already disappeared, and for these Mr. 
Deakin has been indebted to photographs and descriptions furnished 
him by personal acquaintances. The mission of San Jose was 
destroyed by earthquake in 1868, and the painting of this cele- 
brated structure had to be made from a photograph furnished the 
artist by Mr. Watkins, to whom also the artist is indebted for a view 
of the corridor of Mission San Luis Obispo. Mission San Rafael is 
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SOLANO 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright, 1899, by Edwin Deakin 


also extinct, and the painting had to be made from a description 
furnished by William J. Miller. The outlines of Santa Clara Mission 
were obtained from a daguerreotype taken about 1855, and the out- 
lines of Santa Cruz Mission, also extinct, were taken from an old oil- 
painting by L. Tousset. In these canvases Mr. Deakin had to draw 
on the imagination for many of the details and to trust to his artistic 
sense for the witchery of color with which he has invested them. 

It was a happy thought to undertake the task of transmitting to 
future generations these notable old structures in all their time-worn 
beauty, and much credit is due to Mr. Deakin for the enterprise and 
devotion with which he has prosecuted the work. Many of these 
buildings are now in a good state of preservation, others are fast 
going to ruin, and as stated above, three are already entirely gone. 
The missions are nothing less than historic relics and the loss of the 
three that have succumbed to time is deeply regretted by the people 
of California. 

Mr. Deakin began his work in 1870 by making sketches and 
studies of the Mission Dolores. Five years later he made similar 
sketches and studies of San Buenaventura and of Santa Inez, and the 
remaining eighteen missions were transferred to canvas between the 
years 1875 and 1899. Pilgrimages were even made to the sites of 
the three missions that have been wholly destroyed in order that the 
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SAN GABRIEL 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright, 1899, by Edwin Deakin 


pictures made from photographs and descriptions might be true to 
actua] topographical environment and invested with true local color. 

What the ultimate disposition of this notable series of paintings 
will be is at present a matter of conjecture. Mr. Deakin has fre- 
quently been urged to break the series and sell individual canvases. 
This, however, he has steadfastly refused to do. It will readily be 
seen that the interest of the canvases is largely historical, and yet the 
crumbling condition of many of the structures and their unusual style 
of architecture lend them an air of the picturesque that is wholly 
wanting in many of the paintings the scenes of which have been 
carefully selected by artists for their intrinsic grandeur or beauty. 
Few of the localities selected as sketching-grounds by artists have 
the atmospheric beauties of California, and when to this is added the 
fact that some of these buildings date back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century and are stained and mellowed by time and crum- 
bling into ruins it can easily be understood that the missions were 
subjects,to delight the heart of a true painter. 

And a true painter Mr. Deakin is. He was born in Sheffield, 
England, in 1840, and received his early education in his native town. 
Though grounded in the rudiments of his art by competent teachers, 
he as an artist is in a large sense self-inade. From the outset of his 
career he has had a fondness for landscape and architectural views, 
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and it is possible that his love of these two forms of pictorial art 
determined him in selecting the missions of California as a sort of 
specialty, when, after following his art in England and France, he 
finally came to America, and after a time settled in Berkeley, 
California. Be that as it may, the determination was a happy one. 





SAN LUIS REY 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright, 18990, by Edwin Deakin 


It is quite outside the province of this article to discuss these 
paintings purely as works of art. They fall into a category of their 
own. They were designed as faithful transcriptions of vanishing 
monuments, and hence the artist has taken no liberties whatever with 
his subjects. He has simply selected the best views of the different 
structures and has been faithful in all his work to fact. The artist 
has felt that the buildings were replete with associations and senti- 
ment, and he has been content to rely on this fact for the chief inter- 
est of his paintings. Hence, criticism may here be eschewed, and in 
its place a few facts may be given, largely in Mr. Deakin’s own 
words, about the missions he has depicted. 
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It will be remembered that a number of years before any move 
was made to christianize Alta California, the Jesuits had established 
seventeen missions, extending from the extreme southern cape over 
the entire peninsula of Lower California. But Spain was rent by a 
continual struggle between church and state, the Jesuits were in 





SAN DIEGO 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright. 1899, by Edwin Deakin 


especial disfavor, and affairs finally culminated, in 1767, in the utter 
expulsion of the Jesuit order from every establishment within the 
Spanish possessions. Then came the Franciscans, in 1769. They 
enjoyed the royal favor, and under the leadership of Father Junipero, 
as president, the series of structures painted by Mr. Deakin, was 
begun, the first to be founded being the mission San Diego de Alcala, 
July 16, 1769. Six years later it became necessary to move the 
mission five miles up the valley, and it is this ruin of the second build- 
ing which still exists, voiceless yet eloquent of the past. There is 
little remaining of the ruin except the facade of the church and a few 
walls that will not long endure. The original plan of the padres was 
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to have the missions about a day’s journey apart, and these may be 
briefly mentioned beginning in the south, following the course north. 

The mission San Luis Rey de Francia, founded in 1793, is about 
forty miles north of San Diego, and is a beautiful structure mostly in 
Spanish- Moorish style, with tower and open belfry on one side of the 
church, and long lines of arches now in ruins, that form the adjoining 
inclosure. The huge timbers used in its erection, blessed by the 
priests, were carried on the shoulders of Indians from a distance of 
twenty miles and not permitted to touch the ground until they 
reached the consecrated spot. San Juan Capistrano, founded in 
1776, stands about two miles from the shore with a line of hills for a 
background. The church was of stone, with walls about five feet 
thick. Its destruction came on the day of the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, in 1812, while mass was being said, between thirty 
and forty persons being killed. This mission was especially noted for 
its industries, men, women, and children all being engaged in useful 
occupations. 

San Gabriel Arcangel dates from 1771, and is perhaps one of the 
best known of the missions owing to its nearness to Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. The building is still well preserved, and has an individu- 
ality of its own. The walls are buttressed and the extension of one 
at the rear forms a picturesque belfry. The site of this old structure 





SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright, 1890, by Edwin Deakin 
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is especially interesting. Mission San Fernando Rey de Espafia, 
dating from 1797, stands a mile or so from the little town of San 
Fernando in a vast grain country, and the few buildings still remain- 
ing in a habitable condition are used by ranch hands, who cultivate 
the earth to their very doors. Occasional mass is said to this day in 
the one room reserved as a chapel. San Buenaventura, dating from 
1782, is to-day in the heart of the busy town of Ventura, and is 
robbed of most of its charm, partly by its surroundings, and partly 
by its restorations. 

Mission Santa Barbara is another of the well-known structures 
which is likely to share the same fate, owing to the gradual encroch- 
ment of the town of Santa Barbara. Forty miles across the moun- 
tains from Santa Barbara is Santa Inez, one of the plainest of the 
mission buildings, and eighteen miles northwest is the almost unknown 
Purissima, of which little remains to the student of the past. San 
Luis Obispo, with its boarded walls and shingled roofs, has little to 
recall the real mission architecture, while San Miguel retains in a very 
marked degree its original character. 

There is little need, perhaps, here to tax the reader with the 
names even, let alone a description of the remainder of these twenty- 
one old relics. They ail have their individual interest and their indi- 
vidual beauty. They vary in their style of structure and in their 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 
By Edwin Deakin 
Copyright, 1800, by Edwin Deakin 
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SAN ANTONIO 
By Edwin Deakin 


condition, but there is not a one of them, as is evidence:l by the 
reproductions accompanying this article, that is not worthy of the 
brush of a painter. Naturally Mr. Deakin is an enthusiast over 
the charms of the old places. He has taken his text from the poet: 
‘*So fleet the works of men back to the earth again, ancient and holy 
things fade like a dream,’’ and he has sought to record these holy 
things before, like a dream, they have faded from memory. In his 
self-assigned task he has done a work for which every lover of the 
beautiful past should be grateful. 

Possessing as they do so marked an historical value, apart from 
all considerations of artistic merit, it would be little less than a pity 
if the series of canvases were broken and the pictures dispersed, to 
find lodgment in private homes or widely scattered public institu- 
tions. Being of the old California that is fast succumbing to time 
and change, they should be for the California of to-day; and one 
would feel a sense of satisfaction if some of the institutions of that 
state were to take steps toward securing the collection with a view to 
maintaining it in its entirety. ROBERT L. HEWITT. 
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AUSTRIAN ART AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 

Austria’s exhibit at the World’s Fair, which centered in its offi- 
cial pavilion, situated near the Administration Building, was notable. 
The collections stored up in this extensive edifice were throughout a 
true and comprehensive picture of the economic and intellectual life 
in that great empire. Such a masterly collective show as that at the 
Austrian pavilion was not seen at Paris in 1900 or at Chicago in 1893 

The Austrian pavilion at St. Louis was a most remarkable treas- 
ure-house and museum. In its fifteen handsomely decorated halls 
and rooms one found the combination of the works of several 
branches of public administration, as well as the costliest art collec- 
tion, with the most modern and highly developed products of the 
divers art industries and the ideas of the ‘‘new style’’ or ‘‘secession ’ 
movement, so called, as expressed in a number of exquisite interiors. 

This remarkable pavilion was designed by the great Vienna archi- 





SANTA INEZ 
By Edwin Deakin 
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tect, Ludwig Baumann, who also constructed the Austrian pavilion at 
the last Paris exposition. Unlike the other national historical repro- 
ductions at the Fair, such as the German ‘‘Charlottenburg’’ or the 
French ‘‘Trianon’’, the Austrian home was quite modern. It exem- 
plified the new European tendency in art and decoration which 
breaks with tradition and aims at applying art to every sphere of 
practical existence of the present day. The principal color tone was 
dark blue, heightened by the blue railing flanking the center gate of 
ancient stamp, and other blue ornaments in predominance. The front 
was richly decorated with groups of figures, golden sphinxes, monu- 
mental fountains, masks, and escutcheons of the Austrian crown-lands. 

To the left and right of the entrance hall, which was adorned with 
a marble bust of Emperor Francis Joseph, a copy of Professor 
Strasser’s model, were a well-stocked reference library and newspaper 
reading-100m, designed by the architect Leopold Bauer, and a hand- 
some reception-room, designed by Joseph Plecnik, the latter contain- 
ing a striking allegorical relief of Empress Elizabeth by the late sculp- 
tor Rudolph Weigl. All the interior decorations and furnishings of 
the fifteen rooms of the pavilion, the exquisite intarsia paneling, or 
richest gobelins and tapestry of the walls in well-chosen tints, the 
appropriate color decoration throughout with unique, modern designs, 
mantels in onyx and marble, wood-carvings and relief sculptures on 
walls and doors, forged iron ornaments, artistic glass mosaics, a new 
style of carpets after original designs, costly embroidery in luxurious 
furniture as well as an endless number of art bibelots in enamel, 
wood, ivory, bronze, pottery—all this constituted a most complete 
collective exhibit of Austrian arts and crafts. 

It was presented by the foremost artists, designers, and manufac- 
turers, and showed the high degree of perfection in the modern 
development of these industries. Thus one saw most beautiful glass 
work by Baron Spann, Johann Loetz—widow and son—carpets by 
Ginzkey, Maffersdorf, inlain intarsia work by Kehl, Ducholav, bronze 
work by Hastach, Krathy, and others. A new world was unfolded 
by the collective exhibits of about fifty state professional art schools, 
led by those of Vienna and Prague, and organized by the Imperial 
Royal Minister of Public Instruction, under the personal auspices of 
some of their directors, Baron Myrbach, George Stibral, Ignay 
Reschenhofer, and Rudolph Benatzky. The entire beautiful decora- 
tion in friezes, ceilings, walls, etc., and all the objects in these special 
rooms had been designed, and for the greater part executed, by the 
pupils of these institutions. 

The choicest portion of the Austrian Fine Arts exhibit, which 
altogether surpassed those at the Chicago and Paris expositions, both 
in number and artistic selection and complete representation, was put 
up in four large halls of the pavilion. An additional collection was 
in the Art Palace on Cascade Hill. 
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The western wing of the pavilion comprised the work of the two 
Vienna art societies, the older Artists’ Association, founded in 1861, 
which exhibited in all one hundred and fifty-seven paintings, sculp- 
tures, engravings, by some of the leading artists, such as the famous 
portraitists Kauffer, Scharf, the landscapists Ribarz, Russ, Darnant, 
Bernt; an animated military picture (in the Art Palace), by Pippich, 
sculptures by Zumbusch, Claremont, Lax, Weigl; also forty-two 
works of the young ‘‘secessionist’’ society, the ‘*‘ Hagenbund,’’ com- 
prising landscapes by the clear-sighted realistic Konopa, the piquant 
pictures by Ameseder, Wilt, Suppantschistch, and many other inter- 
esting contributions. 

Another ornamental hall in a gray-brown tone held the exhibit of 
the Bohemian artists, forty-one pictures, representing all the various 
tendencies of this national division, the old generation among others 
by a portrait of Hynais, a brilliant aquarelle by Schwaiger, the 
younger generation by Svabinsky, Preisler’s ‘‘Spring,’’ the painter 
of peasants’ scenes Uprka (‘‘horse market’’). 

The adjoining room was devoted to the Polish artists (fifty work- 
ers), many of the society of ‘‘Sztuka,’’ whose works denoted a strong 
national element, portraits by Axentowicz, lyric landscapes by Stanis- 
lawsky and Wyczolkowski, many in gay-colored impressionist tech- 
nique, such as Komocki’s ‘‘Mid-Summer”’ vibrating in the burning 
light of a July sun. There were some exquisite landscapes in the 
Fine Arts Palace, also a sensational realistic war picture by Egger, 
a gigantic battle-piece, ‘‘Romans and Germans,’’ by Joanvits, and 
many others. 

The whole official Austrian exhibit was one of the most beautiful 
and representative ones of the Exposition. The most noticeable 
features of the section were, of course, the Bohemian glassware and 
porcelain exhibits. The famous Bohemian glasswares, always so 
attractive to the lovers of the beautiful, showed in sixty different 
shades and color, the high progress constantly being made by the 
manufacturers of that country. 

Still greater progress, since the Chicago and Paris expositions, 
was shown in the porcelain exhibits of the Austrian section, a truly 
grand collection of highly artistic ornaments of elegant and in some 
instances fantastic forms, beautifully painted, glazed, and richly gilt, 
as shown by several exhibitors, and is well worth inspection. A 
richly gilt drawing-room table, showing the portrait of Napoleon I., 
surrounded by the portraits of the most beautiful ladies of that 
period, attracted great attention. 

The enameled ware and bronzes, for which Vienna has been 
famous for centuries, were shown by several exhibitors, and that 
they were appreciated was proved by so many of the articles being 
marked as sold. S. L. SMITH. 








THE FINE ARTS AT WORCESTER 


The seventh annual exhibition of oil-paintings at the Worcester 
Art Museum was recently held, remaining on until September 26th. 
This exhibition contained one hundred and fifty-three paintings, and 
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A STREET IN MATANZAS 
By Walter Clark 





in respect to quali- 
ty, importance, and 
installation, was 
one of the best 
American art shows 
of the year. As 
usual three prizes 
were awarded, first, 
$300; second, $200; 
and third, $100. 
The awards follow: 
First prize, E. C. 
Tarbell, for ‘* Re- 
hearsal in the Stu- 
dio’’; second prize, 
C. W. Hawthorne, 
for ‘‘Portuguese 
Fisher Boys’’; third 
prize, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, for the 
‘‘Horsemen.”’ The 
members of the 
jury of award this 
year were William 
Sartain of New 
York, Joseph De- 
camp of Boston, 
and Charles Hop- 
kinson of Cam- 
bridge. Many of 


the exhibitors were well-known painters, and there were some admira- 
ble things by relatively unknown men, which commanded attention. 

The two galleries occupied by the collection are considered the 
best lighted picture galleries in New England, and are not far behind 
the best in the country in the quality they have of making a collec- 
tion of pictures look at its best. Moreover, the hanging was excellent, 
particularly in the east gallery. In this gallery. there were three inte- 
riors with figures, which seemed to be as well worthy of notice as any 
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class of work. The best of these was Edmund C. Tarbell’s ‘‘ Rehearsal 
in the Studio,’’ which had five figures, and was only a little less perfect 
than the ‘‘ Breakfast Room’’ by the same artist, exhibited at the St. 
Botolph Club last February. The room is the same, by the way. 
At the left of the foreground a tall young woman is standing and 
singing. At the right, another young woman is sitting on the arm 
of a chair, in a Jisten- 
ing attitude, happily 
invented, and unus- 
ual. Just beyond 
her one catches a 
glimpse of a violin- 
ist, whose head is 
bent over his instru- 
ment as he plays the 
accompaniment. At 
the farther side of the 
room a lady and a 
young girl are seated 
on a sofa listening to 
the music. Asin the 
‘*Breakfast Room,”’ 
the chief charm of 
the picture is its 
complete unity and 
consistency. The 
lighting, atmosphere, 
perspective, and the 
movement and ex- 
pression of the differ- 
ent figures are all to 
be praised. 

How superior this 
work was to most of 





THE BRIDE 
the other efforts of By William M. Paxton 


the kind is exem- 


plified by comparing it to the two other interiors in the exhibition, 
one of them by Edward A. Bell, the other by John Lambert. In 
Mr. Bell’s ‘‘The Tea Party’’ one saw three elegant women, fash- 
ioned somewhat after the manner of Thomas W. Dewing’s angular 
but distinguished female figures, sitting around a very large and 
highly polished tea-table, on which were a group of candelabra and 
some tiny tea-cups. Mr. Lambert’s interior was called ‘‘The Gray 
Room.’’ In this picture the room was poorly painted and the people 
in it were dolls or mannikins, little calculated to excite interest. 
William M. Paxton’s ‘‘Girl with the Sea Beyond’’ was brilliant. 
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His other work was ‘‘ The Bride,’’ a two-thirds length figure in white, 
striking a pose which was nicely calculated to show off her pretty arms, 
hands, and modish costume. One of the best figure pictures in the 
exhibition was by C. R. Bacon of Ridgefield, Connecticut. It was 
called ‘‘The Yellow Fairy-Book’’ and depicted a little girl reading, 
on the sofa. The drawing and color were above the average. This 
picture was considerably better painted, for instance, than was Charles 
C. Curran’s *‘On the Porch,’’ which hung near it, and which, by 
comparison, appeared thin in color and decidedly artificial in feeling. 

Two re- 
markably 
strong and 
brilliant 
pieces of 
work, which 
reminded 
one of the 
still-life 
painting 
done by 
Emil Carl- 
sen, were 
contributed 
by Charles 
W. Haw- 
thorne. One 
represented 
a ‘*Portu- 
guese Boy 
with Fish,’’ 





THE POND, CENTRAL PARK 


By Will Howe Foote and the 
other ‘‘ Por- 
tuguese Fisher Boys.’’ The boys were not so very interesting, ex- 


cept as robust academic studies painted ‘‘right from the shoulder,”’ 
without any imaginative sympathy, but the still-life parts of the two 
pictures were marvels of imitative work. Speaking cf Emil Carlsen, 
there was a picture by him, this time a landscape, entitled ‘‘May,’’ 
a large canvas, showing a single old apple-tree in blossom. It was a 
bit of delicate color, creamy pink upon a delicate fresh green ground, 
but it did not look like the real thing. 

The most original and impressive pictures in the west gallery were 
those by Bryson Burroughs, Robert B. Brandegee, L. M. Genth, 
Charles H. Woodbury, Charles Hopkinson, and Walter Clark. Mr. 
Burroughs exhibited an upright painting called ‘‘The Horsemen,’’ 
which represented a running race between four Indians on the plains. 
It was singularly piquant and strongly personal. Childe Hassam was 
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represented by two new works. His ‘‘ Newport Harbor’’ was more 
true and delicate in tonality, than anything he has painted for years. 
It had something of the refinement and unity of a good example of 
Boudin. His ‘‘Milldam’’ was still more highly colored, but failed to 
hold together with the same gerfection of values. Mr. Brandegee’s 
picture was a sober, dull-toned iMferior, showing an aged woman warm- 
ing her hands by \ 

an ugly air-tight 
stove. This was 
pre-eminent for 
its sincerity and 
pathos, and cer- 
tain passages in 
it were of great 
choiceness and 
distinction. Mr. 
Woodbury’s “Off 
the Florida 
Coast”’ was tell- 
ing and vigorous. 
Mr. Hopkinson’s 
‘“*‘Hills and 
Woods’” was a 
fine impression of 
a big subject. 
Walter Clark’s 
“Street in Matan- 
zas’’ was brilliant, 
picturesque, and 
fine in light and 
atmosphere. Mr. 
Breckenridge’s 
‘**Village Creek”’ 
and ‘‘Winding 
Stream’’ would AN ENGLISH CHANNEL FISHERMAN 

have been. strik- By Henry B. Snell 

ing if they did 

not too closely follow the style and subject-matter of Fritz Thaulow’s 
works and burlesque them. [Henry W. Ranger exhibited a large land- 
scape, ‘‘Connecticut Pastures,’’ which was, on the whole, a little 
monotonous, although the undulating surface of the ground was well 
modeled and interesting. Walter Nettleton’s ‘‘Noel’’ was a winter 
wood interior, which contained enough material for two pictures. 
Among the figure pictures in the west gallery were Edward A. Bell’ 

**The Sun Bath,’’ Mary Cassatt’s ‘‘The Baby’s Toilette,’’ and Eben 
I’. Comins’s **‘ Les Trois Forces.”’ 
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Half a dozen pictures of merit remain to be mentioned, in the 
east gallery. Eduard J. Steichen, the photographer, exhibited a paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘ Moonlight, the Promenade,’’ which, though marked by 
an amateur’s touch, suggested the quality of moonlight with some- 
thing of the weird 
feeling of an A. P. 
Ryder or a Blake- 
lock. Will Howe 
Foote showed a 
clever picture of 
‘*The Pond, Cen- 
tral Park,’’ in the 
manner of Hassam. 
J. Alden Weir’s pic- 
ture of ‘‘A Barn in 
New England”’ was 
an agreeable gray 
landscape. Colin 
Campbell Cooper's 
‘*“The Ferries, New 
York,’’ was an in- 
teresting and well- 
painted view of the 
down-town skyscra- 
pers, with the ship- 
ping of the East 
River in the fore- 
ground. Walter L. 
Dean's ‘‘ The White 
Bark’’ was one of 
his sweet-toned 
small marines. 





PORTUGUESE FISHER BOYS Finally, Edward H. 
By Charles W. Hawthorn: Potthast, in a small 

painting called “‘A 
Connecticut Fishing Village,’’ presented, with admirable unity and 
harmony, an attractive harbor view, faintly veiled in a haze like one 
of our Boston ‘‘sea turns.”’ 

The success of the Worcester Exhibition is one of the best evi- 
dences at hand of the growth of the art spirit in our smaller cities, 
and of what can be accomplished by judiciously directed effort. The 
time has gone by when a half-dozen of our great cities can claim the 
honor of giving the only fine exhibitions of art works in the country. 
The era is now here when even minor towns may offer displays of 
superlative quality. 

GEORGE C., HENDERSON. 
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THE ART OF THE LATIN COUNTRIES 


When at the beginning of a new century representative paintings 
from the most representative countries of ‘ Latin’’ Europe and 
America, were collected under a single roof, as they were in the west 
pavilion of the Fine Art Galleries of the World’s Fair, no one who 
spent the time on them necessary to make even a remote approach 
to their collective meaning could come away with the idea that 
‘*Latinism*’ in its modern sense stands for decadence. 

It is unmistakably apparent, as I have said elsewhere in the press, 
that these countries are expressing through painting a forward impulse 
ot unrest, whose first result is a great diversity of subject, with a 
tendency at times to seek novelty, both of subject and of method, 
for its own sake, in the mere spirit of a revolt. It is clear that in 
every country represented at the Fair the Latin impulse is breaking 
from the traditions of its past, but whatever may be the impression 
from the paintings shown on the walls of any given room in the 
pavilion, it was even clearer from the whole that the same impulse is 
working into a higher future, a future of broader scope, larger liberty 
of idea, and freer methods, won not through mere revolt, but 
through clearer vision and advance step by step where the light leads. 

The strongest peculiarity of the Latin mind in Italy, in painting, 
sculpture, and poetry, has been the attempt to express all living 
nature through human nature, to personify. The ‘‘Druid oak,’’ 
which, in the North, stood for the hidden and always enduring vitality 
of nature, suggested to the Latin mind a divinely human form, perfect 
in its beauty, feminine in its grace, and vital because of a life in it 
closely akin to the human, though still superhuman. 

Poetry and painting in all countries begin in a similar attempt to 
translate all living nature into forms of human nature, but the genius 
of Italy has far exceeded that of any other country in the use of the 
human form as the chief vehicle of the expression for all other ideas 
of nature painting is capable of expressing at all. What this means 
in the professedly classical or mythological art of the galleries is 
suggested in Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Las Oreades,’’ which was shown in the 
French division, and in an Italian painting by F. Cipolla, in which, 
though the name is different, the idea is the same, the method of 
interpreting nature identical, and the appeal to the mind of the 
spectator similar. 

Although the mastery of flesh tint and of form as flesh tint 
expresses it has been carried to its highest in Paris, although it has 
been carried higher in Paris by no one than by Bouguereau, it may 
be said that in these two similar paintings, the Italian is certainly 
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not the in- 
ferior of the 
French in 
method. The 
one picture 
and the other 
says all that 
could be thus 
said in form 
and color 
within its 
own scope. 
The Italian 
painting 
symbolizes 
what is most 
vital in the 
life of nature 





” . , by female 
WINTER forms rising 
By Ernest Lawson from the 


earth and 
multiplying indefinitely in perspective, to blend at last into the mists 
which rise at evening. The primitive mind personified such mists as 
*‘will of the wisps’’ and as nature spirits of good or evil in human form. 
The Italian treatment is not incompatible with a sincere attempt to 
use this primitive personification to express the artist's own ideas of 
the life which surrounds the human and flows into it at all points. 

In the French picture, however, the artist, using his great skill to 
the utmost, uses it to show his superiority of intellect, not only to 
the mode he has of expressing it, but also to those to whom he 
judges this expression is most likely to appeal. His ‘‘Oreades’’ or 
native spirits, rise from the earth in a perspective of flesh tints which 
extends into undefined space. In the foreground, as proxies and 
vicegerents for spectators actually outside the frame, the artist paints 
two satyrs, who in the symbolism he is using, stand for what is lowest 
and most nearly brutal in the operations of the human mind itself, 
as its development is just beginning. The faun, the satyr, the human, 
as it shows the ‘‘cloven hoof’’ which Christian symbolism borrowed 
from the faun for its devil, has the sense of beauty only as a passing 
sensual impression. And the artist flouts the spectator who admires 
beauty of “‘technique’’ by adding in expression of his own superiority 
to the admiration he excites, the Latin hexameters: 
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Ut radians critur tenebris. Aurora fugatis 
Et roseo summos illustrat lumina montis, 

Nympharum lasciva, cohors quae nocte sub umbra 
Sylvarum ad placidi ludebat tluminis oras 

Ad natale fugax longo volat agmine caelum 
Divinosque petit, faunis mirantibus, arces. 

As those lines explain themselves and the picture, all that is most 
beautiful in the picture itself is reduced to the standard of the admir- 
ing ‘‘fauns’’ or satyrs of the foreground. The vital spirits of nature 
become ‘‘lasciva cohors,’’ expressing on the canvas of Bouguereau 
an idea Goethe expressed in the carnival of his witches on Walpurgis 
night. The connection is not wholly an accident in painting, for the 
first expression of this idea by the method Bouguereau here uses was 
used in a painting known as ‘‘The Dream of Faust,’’ in which the 
saime idea and a similar method of expressing it are clearly apparent. 
Sincerity, it has been said, is the first essential of all great art, and 
the great artist, when he is sincere, cannot use his art to show his 
superiority to those to whom he appeals, much less to flout them 
through it. 

The fact that an artist of Bouguereau’s great skill uses his art to 
express, almost without disguise, his scorn of those who demand from 
him the uses to which he puts it, illustrates an impulse of advance in 
motive which has found frequent and notable expression in paintings 
of Latin countries which were exhibited in the notable west pavilion. 

In all that belongs to the painting of the human figure and to per- 
sonification 
through the 
human figure, 
France, and 
Italy after 
France, are 
still first, as 
they are like- 
ly to remain. 
They are first 
in the abuse 
as they are 
inthe highest 
use of what 
may be, and 
often is, one 
of the high 
uses of paint- 
ing. 

The ad- 
vance Of ye BoaT-BUILDER’S SHOP 


painting be- By Edward H Potthast 
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yond this, to escape wholly from limitations which belong to sculpture, 
is through religious, patriotic, and historical paintings, to the study 
of human life for its own sake, and finally to the intellectual grasp 
of all nature as in itself living, vital, full of a spirit which has only 
to be caught and expressed to need no translation into symbol, no 
personification of any kind to show that the life in it is real, endur- 
ing, and superhuman. 

In a painting exhibited with the unsuggestive title, “‘The Old 
Willows,’’ by Wystman of Brussels, the simplicity of treatment is as 
marked as the simplicity of title. The first and most natural assump- 
tion of those who saw the painting in the Belgian gallery was that 
the artist had been attracted by the pollarded willows at the edge of 
a pool. These appear in hundreds of European landscapes, and they 
always suggest a doubt to those who love natural beauty if any tree 
which has been thus maimed can be restored to its natural beauty 
by any art, however high. But when the spectator has moved 
further from the picture the willows in it cease to be conspicuous in 
it as if he actually moved from them in the fields. Behind them 
appears a landscape whose rare beauty is only suggested by the use 
of the word ‘‘marvelous.’’ To do it justice, however, it must be 
said that instead of being marvelous it is vital, alive with its own 
proper life, the life of living and growing things in the sunlight. Its 
expression of light in the color scale and in shadows blending into 
white sunlight on living green, transcends the limitations of expres- 
sion for life 
through any 
form of per- 
sonifying 
what is most 
vital in its 
meaning. 
Such an ex- 
pression, as 
far as it actu- 
allysucceeds, 
belongs to 
the universal 
andtheuncir- 
cumscribed. 
The presence 
of any form 
of animal life 
or of any 
suggestion of 
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of the utmost 
human tran- 
quillity in it, 
would have 
added limi- 
tations to it 
at once. It 
is the high- 
est of all at- 
tempts possi- 
ble for paint- 
ing, and fail- 
ure in it 
means the 
crudest and 
most unre- 
deemed of all 
failures. 

The same 
subtle power 
to feel and to interpret life appeared in one of Bertrand’s landscapes 
in the French galleries. Its theme is simple. It tells the story 
only of a small stream of clear water, emerging from the shadows 
of its own bluffs. But its rushes and its grasses, the bare spots and 
mosses and stain of the bluffs, the ripples and quiet places in the 
water, the subtle changes which the colors of living and growing 
things undergo as the sunlight falls upon them, are all full of life. 
The vitality of the picture is almost as incredible as its quietness. 

The sheep market at Naples, shown by V. Caprile, is a typical 
picture of the highest order of the merit which belongs to pictures of 
its class in France and Italy. It is an Italian picture by an Italian, 
but the art in it is more characteristically French, for it is not only 
full of life, but of that life in which there is a subtle contradiction of 
itself, as there is in the most delicate wit. The whole life of the 
market is painted with the utmost care, so that it shall appear to be 
merely the market itself in its every-day dress, where the girl of 
seventeen has all her fresh beauty and the woman of sixty all her 
homeliness as in the every-day life of the town. The picture itself 
presents on the surface no suggestion whatever of the repellant, or 


b5 
the contradictory, for everything in it is harmonious as it is in the 
life of the town at its best. The dead sheep, as they are arranged in 
orderly rows in the foreground, are artistically attractive in form and 
color. The face of the padre, as he gazes on the choice lamb which 
is to supply his dinner, is full of benevolence and of satisfaction with 
the world. The picture does not satirize or protest in any sense, yet 
no one who saw and appreciated the harmonies of what was lately life 
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in the dead sheep could doubt that the artist painted from a mind 
into which the view of the evolutionist had fully entered. The 
picture is vital, full of life, as it is, but the vitality only appears at 
its climax in the contrast of active and satisfied human life with death 
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SUNDAY ON THE BEACH 
By Maurice H. Sterne 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


which gives it no concern—a contrast which is so delicately made 
that there is no suggestion of humor in the picture, nothing of levity. 

When this feeling of contradiction is deepened, it expresses itself 
in revolt through what the Germans call ‘‘weltschmerz,’’ as in Andrea 
Tavernier’s “‘Gli Effimeri,’’ or the ‘* Destiny of Humanity,’’ shown 
by Leempoels of Brussels. The Italian differs from the Belgian in 
being still Latin in his revolt. He does not sacrifice grace to express 
bitterness. He loves color and beauty of form, color perhaps too 
well, even when he is using them to express the idea that life is a 
transient dream and delusion from birth to grave. The Gothic mind 
when it actually and strongly revolts against life as it appears to be 
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loses what is most vital. So the Gothic appears in the Belgian 
through the Latin in a picture made up for the most part of human 
hands, stretched upward, towards a set face which does not regard 
either the crosses, the croziers, the knives, or the revolvers they hold. 





ST. MARK’S 
By E. L. Vail 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


In the ‘‘ Triumph of Death,’’ which was displayed also in the Brussels 
gallery, everything that is most vital in life disappears with the grace 
of it and the expression of the idea of death as triumphant is made 
at the expense of everything which makes it worth while for a painter 
to touch iis brush or his pencil. 

If such pictures belong to the life characteristic of the great 
modern city, they are only a minor part of it, for in a great and 
apparently growing class of pictures from Italy, France, Belgium, and 
other countries supposed to represent a dominant Latin tradition, 
there is governing sympathy with the life of humanity for its own 
sake. This appears far removed from the general lifé in such a paint- 
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THE LOOM 
By Carl Buehr 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 


ing as that in which Van der Ouderaa of Antwerp shows ‘‘the artistic 
temperament’’ in a painter who in ‘‘a moment of absence of mind”™’ 
has put aside the brushes and taken up a violin. The care shown in 
painting whatever belongs to accessories in the picture is essentially 
Dutch, but the face, the thinness of the exposed wrist and fingers, 
the whole story of the eyes, of the mouth, of the pose, is a story of 
the cost of the attempt to live above the rest of the world. What it 
costs to live below it, Oreste Damolin paints in “‘I] Malnutriti’’ or 
‘‘The Starving,’’ a line of striking faces, in which from youth to 
extreme old age, the sign manual of hunger appears. Dissatisfaction 
takes this form in French pictures oftener than it does the form of 
acquiescent ‘‘Weltschmerz,’’ which delight in the idea of death as a 
release. 

The idea of helping things at their worst instead of protesting 
against them or making them appear merely commonplace or ludi- 
crous deeply influences the pictures shown in the Latin pavilion. It 
appears as the motive of one of the strongest of a number of unusu- 
ally strong paintings which attest the growing art of the Argentine 
Republic. ‘‘The Supper of the Poor,’’ by R. Giudici. It may be 
added here, that while the exhibits of Latin America, including the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba, still showed the 
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results of restriction, they also showed the development of growing 
talent, which, at least in the picture of ‘‘The Thief,’’ painted by 
Fabres of Mexico, is as fully an expression of genius as the subject 
would allow. The subject shows a young and vigorously beautiful 
girl, full of intense animal life, undergoing the Moorish punishment 
for theft. She stands against a wall, with her hands shackled to the 
iron ring about her neck. All the force of life in her is focused in 
the protest of eyes and parted lips. Hers is the only figure in the 
picture, but the protest is on that account the more far-reaching. 

In all that belongs to human life where it is most crowded upon 
itself, the Latin genius is expressing itself more sympathetically at 
the beginning of the twentieth century than it has done before. This 
sympathy may take the form merely of attentive study of the various 
phases of common life, through which in some circumscribed devel- 
opment shown in a painting unexpected universal relations are 
revealed. In French art, and measurably in the art of Italy, this is 
growing at the expense of the mythological, if not of the historical. 
There are still dragoon charges and battle scenes in abundance. In 
the way of the mythological the French handling of the Teutonic 
myth of Siegfried and the sword Balmung has as much of the life of 





LANDSCAPE 
By Alfred Sisley 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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the myth in it no doubt as is ever likely to be put on canvas. In 
painting a Cupid and a Psyche, Paris is still doing all that could be 
expected, even of Paris, in the Hogarth curves of the Psyche and of 
the Cupid. The high artistic skill with which such paintings are 
worked out is itself the motive for and the explanation of their 
production. 

Perhaps the most marked development of interest in human life 
on the part of the painter shows itself in portraits whose aim is to 
express character, to suggest the realities of life itself rather than to 
please or flatter the sitter. The portraits of France were much less 
pleasing as a rule than those of England, but as a rule they had more 
life in them and the life seemed to be a part of the growing life of 
portrait-painting as one of the highest and finest arts. 

Is there life in it? Is it the truth of life because it connects what 
seems to be a disconnected part with the whole of life? Does it 
express a meaning that was worth expressing for its own sake, 
regardless of art, or of literature, or of history, or myths, or of any 
mere form of expressing meaning? And does it express it so as to 
force it to be understood? 

These questions must be asked of every result when the human 
mind attempts to express itself in any way whatever. In their own 
way, expressing themselves by their own methods, and with the genius 
peculiar to them, the ‘‘Latin peoples,’’ as they were represented in 
the west pavilion, are as well prepared now to stand the test of such 
questions as any other people in the world—perhaps better prepared 
on the whole than they have been before. 

HAYWOOD LAUDENDALF., 





WIND-SWEPT SNOW 
By Walter Nettleton 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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SCULPTURE AT THE WORLDS FAIR 


As a whole, the American display of sculpture was far superior to 
any of the foreign groups, each considered collectively. It is true 
that foreign participants 
were handicapped in exhib- 
iting statuary adequately, 
and their displays might 
not do justice to their pres- 
ent-day national proficiency 
in this art. Still, the dif- 
ferences, piece by piece, 
were so marked, and the 
American work was so 
much the more impressive, 
that superiority would seem 
to be proven. 

We have heard that the 
American students have 
been leading competitors in 
the modeling rooms of the 
foreign art centers. We 
have known that the United 
States boasts great names 
in contemporary sculpture, 
but it has been accepted in 
a genera] way that the palm 
belonged abroad. The lat- 
ter claim now is contested 
seriously, and with good 
ground, if the showing in 
the Fine Arts department 


of the World’s Fair was MICHAEL ANGELO 
: iteri Certainly By Paul W. Bartlett 
any criterion. ertainly, Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


with several large exposi- 
tions and other lucrative opportunities offered American sculptors in 
recent years, remarkable advances have been made. 

The American sculpture, too, was better far than the American 
painting. Technically and in sentiment it was better. The exhibit 
of paintings was wonderfully large and complete, and contained 
several great works of art. 

This is the first convincing fact about the sculpture: it was national. 
The best of it had for inspiration themes indigenous to this continent, 
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many of them superlatively significant to every United States citizen. 
It is not platitudinous gush to declare that a truly inspiring and 
monumental statue of George Washington on sentimental grounds 
alone transcended any work in any art gallery in the estimation of a 














THE INDIAN WARRIOR 
By A. Phimister Procter 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


healthy-minded American citizen. How very, very much more 
important such a work of art, and many of its kind, in the sculpture 
section becomes to us than a superficially well-painted canvas of three 
frigid English women by Sargent, the most conspicuous picture in 
the main gallery of paintings. Art, good art, is thin drink unless it 
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SCULPTURE AT FAIR ky 
has some intimate relation with our private or our public life, as lived 


by most of us entirely on this side of the Atlantic Ocean—in America. 





THE MEDICINE MAN 
ByC E. Dallin 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


The two monumental works of the sculpture section, Washington 
and General Hooker, were both by Daniel E. French. The former 
was the gift of American women to France and the original now has 
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a conspicuous place in Paris. It is a famous statue. An equestrian 
work of towering size, it could not be well seen or fully appreciated 
inside a gallery. Naturally, the treatment of this subject—it has 


been asserted that all paintings and statues of Washington are fail- 
ures—invited much criticism. Still, the work appeals to one irresist- 
ibly as imposing, inspiring, and martial, giving us—as it should be 
—our national hero idealized. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens, in ‘*The Puritan,’’ has wrought a theme 
which is national in another way. It is a type which he has modeled 
rather than an individual. Impressively portrayed in the lines of the 
gown, in the character of the whole attire, as well as in the features 
and figure, are the severity and yet the strength, physical, mental, 
and moral, possessed by this important factor in the progenitor of 
our nation, the Puritan. 

A satisfying national strain was present. In the broader field of 
art expression, many American sculptors sent superlatively excellent 
things. Charles Grafly of Philadelphia, Kar] Bitter of New York, 
John Donohue (deceased), C. E. Dallin of Massachusetts, Paul W. 
Bartlett of Paris, Charles Niehaus of New York, Hermon A. MacNeil, 
of New York, Richard E. Brooks of Paris, George Grey Barnard of 
New York, and Eli Harvey of New York, are some of the names which 
were impressed in mind after a study of the sculpture. 

It would be glorification of claptrap were one to expect that a 
collection of sculpture, to be American, should deal wholly or exten- 
sively with national personages. Beyond this is a larger and a more 
promising field artistically, but one in which for the most part the 
American sculptor can be American. 

The artists from abroad have come to us and said that in the 
American Indian is the most promising opportunity for an American 
sculptor. Hearing this, some of us have chuckled, knowing the 
Indian too well in the sense of his political ineptitude. But by the 
World’s Fair collection we learned that the American sculptors have 
grasped the opportunity. The result is nothing short of amazing. 
The Indian, his physical graces idealized—when the conception is 
broad enough—becomes a poern in plaster. 

Mr. Dallin had one thing of the kind which compelled enthusiastic 
admiration of the Indian in sculpture. It was the ‘‘ Medicine Man.”’ 
The subject is mounted, and upon as trim an animal, as graceful a 
pony of the plains, as ever was of flesh. The physical perfection of 
the man himself, his strong features, his deep-set eyes, and his 
expression, both of mental power and mental perplexity—the sim- 
plicity of the Indian face ever seems complicated with a perplexed 
look—contribute toward your acquaintance of him as the seer of the 
untrodden wilderness, the primitive philosopher and student to whom 
the open book of nature is the only lexicon. A truly great work. 
When the Palace of Fine Arts at the World’s Fair was erected, it 
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was thought that the great central hall would suffice for all the sculp- 
ture. However, the application for space was so far in excess of the 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER 
By Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


available area that a separate pavilion had to be erected. This was 
the pressed brick and staff building beyond the decorative gardens 
that occupied the open space south of the main building. It was 
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devoted entirely to the work of European artists. Those who had 
seen the strong, earnest, artistic work in the American sculpture hall, 
anticipated something exceptional from the foreign artists, for the 
Old World must surely surpass the New World in art. A careful 
inspection of the collection in the International pavilion failed to 
justify the expecta- 
tion. It cannot but 
afford a feeling of 
gratification to those 
Americans who, for 
two years past, have 
been insisting that 
the sculptors of the 
United States are 
the most original in 
the world. The In- 
ternational showed 
plainly that the 
artists of the Old 
Werld are flounder- 
ing about in a chaos 
of new ideas and 
methods that as yet 
have not given evi- 
dence of their adapt- 
ability to the re- 
quirements of art. 
For the most 
part, the creations 
shown were gro- 
tesque, realistic, or 
trivial. There were 
a few statues, in- 
spired by the old 
tales of mythology, 
that were charming 
PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST and really beautiful, 
+ ese et Fair and — of the 
portrait work was 
good; but the exhibit as a whole was disappointing from the view- 
point of one who looked for European supremacy. There was 
the conception of Sisyphus by that eminent Belgian, Baudrenghien, 
that was carefully modeled and well posed; but the body was that 
of a mere stripling, who seemed incapable of even moving the stone 
he is supposed to roll to the top of the hill. In contrast with this, 
the Icarus of Maillard, sublime in its marble simplicity, was alto- 
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gether pleasing. One group that attracted rather more than its 
share of attention was Levéque's ‘‘Struggling Amazons,’’ a compo- 
sition that followed the lines of the famous old Greek wrestlers. 

It is not the muscular power nor the intricate pose that caused 
the passerby to stop and wonder, but the altogether indescribable 
expression of the 
two faces. Wheth- 
er the artist in- 
tended to portray 
jocund banter or 
undying hate, the 
faces do not re- 
veal. He has not 
taken the _ public 
intohis confidence. 
It is a genius far 
removed from the 
commonplace that 
is capable of creat- 
ing such an expres- 
sion. It is ‘*The 
lady or the tiger,’’ 
and is certainly 
clever—but we are 
not altogether sure 
that it is in the 
province of art to 
be clever. 

La Spina’s so- 
called ‘‘ Naughty 
Satyr’’ in the Ital- 
ian section was 
another apparent 
attempt to dress 
up old ideas in 
strange, new garb. 





a : A PORTRAIT 

The satyr with By Otto J. Schneider 

which we have Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 

been familiar since 

first we saw the plaster casts of glorious old Greek garments and the 

bits of black and red decoration on genuine Greek vases, is a joyous, 

roguish fellow, a personification of the breeze that flits in melodious 

inconstancy, from hilltop to valley. This satyr of the modern Italian 

is a demoniacal, brutish creature without one redeeming line. He 

is anything but ‘‘naughty’’; he is rather villainous, yes, even brutal. 
One of the most startling grotesque conceptions was that of 
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Thivier, entitled ‘‘The Bad Dream.’’ It was the figure of a young 
girl, reclining in an attitude of distress, the head thrown back, while 
over the body a hideous demon creeps. Close at hand was another 
reclining figure, that of the ‘‘ Poisoned Slave,’’ by Loiseau-Rousseau, 
in which the death-agony was powerfully depicted. 

There was but one piece from the chisel of Rodin, and it is char- 
acteristic of the most original of the modern French sculptors. It is 
called ‘‘The Thinker,’’ a title that would suggest a lean, intellec- 
tual scholar, Instead of this, Rodin has portrayed a muscular, 
unlettered man with great bare feet and powerful nude limbs. The 
brow is not that of the professor, and the countenance reveals a low 
order of intelligence. The figure is brutal and earthy; yet it is that 
of a thinker, and a thinker who is capable of delving vastly deeper 
into the mysteries of the unknowable than the sleek professor 
would be. 

The statue of Pere LDidon, by Puech, also shown in the French 
section, is a startling piece of realism. The mantle and shoe are of 
black marble, and the face, hair, and other accessories are carried out 
in colored marble, so as to give the exact coloring of life. It may be 
that this is rea] art, and that the time will come when portrait statues 
in pure white or in the natural color of bronze will be relegated to 
the lumber-room, and only colored marble statues will be acceptable. 
As yet we have not learned to accept so much realism. We prefer 
to have something left to the.imagination. A. A. HOWARD. 





EASTHAMPTON BARRENS 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 























SYMBOL OF LIFE—BRONZE 
By Charles Grafly 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 














THE COMPARATIVE EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN 
AND AMERICAN ART 


All interest in art of any kind should be encouraged. It is right 
that people should look at pictures, even bad ones; that exhibitions 
should be held, 
even bad exhibi- , 
tions. They are at 


least appeals to an é 
= 
interest in one's ‘efi | 


visual impressions. 

If you cannot inter- 4 
est people in the . 
best, let them have 
what they want in 
the hope that they 
may gradually learn 
to appreciate the 
nobler expression 
that has been made 
in graphic and plas- 
tic arts. 

There is no art 
that makes so small 
an appeal to the 
average man as 
the painter's or the 
sculptor’s. The 
drama and music 
have a firm hold on 
the popular mind, 
yet I believe that 
neither has left a 
greater heritage of 
creative expression 
to mankind—that 
Michael Angelo has ; ene 
as much to give as neko 
Beethoven or Wil- Loaned by Samuel Untermeyer 
liam Shakespeare. 

It would be difficult to imagine a handsomer or more satisfying 
work than that done by the ten gentlemen who formed the Society 
of Art Collectors, under whose auspices the Comparative Exhibition 
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of Foreign and American Art was held in the Fine Arts Gallery, 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. All the expenses of the exhibition 
were generously underwritten, and the proceeds are to be devoted to 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary. It would seem, then, like a worthy 
enterprise, an endeavor to stimulate interest in art in general, and to 
arouse belief in our American art in particular, besides being a benefit 
to a noble charity—an enterprise dictated by motives of generosity 
and patriotism, an exhibition of pictures of generally high quality—in 
all, quite the most remarkable exhibition ever held in New York. 
And how was this exhibition received? 

Without in any sense holding a brief for the Society of Art Col- 
lectors, for I believe there were certain grave errors in their exhi- 
bition, both of omission and commission, it seems to me that their 
motives have been wrongly criticised and misconstrued. All in all, 
this exhibition failed to arouse the interest and the sympathy that, 
whatever the errors, whether in name or material, it richly deserved. 
Had it been a poor exhibition, it should have been gratefully received 
for its intention. Being a great exhibition, it should have aroused 
enthusiasm, where it was received hypercritically or with apathy. 

Grant, for a moment, that the Society of Art Collectors made an 
error of judgment in calling the exhibition a comparative one. Is it 
not commendable and encouraging that we have gentlemen who 
believe that what American painters are doing and have done is 
capable of standing with dignity beside the art of the world? Will 
not that belief, even though mistaken, supported by their warmth of 
enthusiasm and their good cold cash, stimulate the native painter, 
known or unknown? Is it not a step toward creating that atmos- 
phere of which art-lovers and artists have so lamented our lack? | 
believe that it is. I cannot see that the comparative note is so gross 
an attempt to muddy the clear «esthetic perceptions of our public as 
some of the critics would have it seem. Every one knows who 
knows anything that every picture is, within its four boundaries, a 
world of itself, that every fine thing is unique, and must be consid- 
ered as a unit, and cannot be essentially compared to any other; that 
a picture is great and moving, when one believes in the events or 


conditions that are transpiring in that world, and lives with pleasure 


D 





or sorrow as the case may be in those conditions, so that they 
become actually part of one’s experience; that great art is, as a 
friend of mine has it, projected soul-stuff, and souls cannot be com- 
pared. All very well; but this exhibition was not comparative in 
that sense. It was a comparison, and one properly and justly made, 
of the general artistic impulse here and abroad, a comparison of the 
mass of native with the mass of foreign work, not a comparison of 
individual men. All that the Society of Art Collectors did was to 
put before the public equal numbers of American and foreign pictures 
of the highest obtainable quality, saying: ‘‘ Here are pictures recog- 
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nized as of the best the past century has given us. Here is our own 
work. Are there not also in it the same elements of strength, sincer- 
ity, understanding, and emotion? Have we not after all an art that 
is vital and expressive?’’ 

Now, even though they had been mistaken, is not this a com- 
mendable belief and enthusiasm? But they were not mistaken. The 
American pictures surprised even their warmest advocates. That our 
men in the face of a great 
poverty of interest have 
produced what they have is 
remarkable. Give them the 
atmosphere of the Medici 
or the Golden Age, and 
they, too, may _ produce 
with power and _ beauty. 
The work of the Society of 
Art Collectors is a step 
toward the creation of that 
atmosphere. 

It is just here that the 
shoe pinches. The people 
who have been unloading 
great quantities of foreign 
pictures, good and_ bad, 
who have been stimulating 
and trading on the belief 
that there are no native 
painters worthy of the 
name, that there is no real 
American art, finding their 
props loosening, are taking 
refuge behind an esthetic 





a THE LOOKOUT—“ALL’S WELL” 
principle! They cry now ir Cietinas Cian 


that there can be no cotin- Loaned by Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


parison of works of art. 
They have not been so scrupulous in the past. There can be no 
just criticism in caviling at the motives of the Society of Art Collec- 
tors, nor at their naming of the exhibition; but they can be fairly 
criticised on other grounds. 

In an exhibition intended to cover the art of the past century, 
one could not but regret the absence of at least one example of Manet 
(though, I understand, the committee made fruitless efforts to secure 
one). There were no examples whatever of the English pre-Raphael- 
ites; if not Rossetti or Hunt, Burne-Jones or Watts might have been 
represented in an exhibition that made historic pretensions. I should 
like to have seen something of Constable and less of the Barbizon 
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school; and the American pictures gave no representation to the 
vounger element, whose work is well worthy of special distinction. 

There were certain pictures of great reputation that failed to justify 
their claims, like Daubigny’s ‘‘ Apple Orchard,’’ and one or two small 
river scenes. What lives most in the memory are a magnificent series 
of Monticelli that 
were a revelation— 
rich embroideries 
of light and color, 
tapestried back- 
grounds set with 
groups of figures 
drawn with a rare 
exotic charm. Mil- 
let's ‘‘The Sheep 
Shearers,’’ dry, 
perhaps, but a won- 
derful picture; the 
energetic ‘‘Quar- 
riers’’ and _ the 
studies for ‘‘The 
Gleaners,’’ and 
‘*The Woman Car- 
rying Water’’; four 
pictures by Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, 
‘*The Bathers,’’ 
with its sun-lit 
flesh, and balanced 
poise ; ‘* The Spout- 
ing Whale,”’ a true 
piece of tone, and 
‘ the ‘‘Head of the 
tiaw Jewess,’’ — solidly 
drawn and painted, 
and less interest- 





HARMONY IN GREEN AND ROSE—THE MUSIC-ROOM 
By J. McNeill Whistler ye 
Loaned by Col. Frank J. Hecker ing, ‘‘The Mother 


and Child.’ A 
little Decamps of an ‘‘ Ambuscade”’ ; an opalescent ‘*Venice,’’ by Tur- 
ner; Homer Martin's ‘*‘ Normandy Church,”’ with its solemnity; ‘‘The 
Adirondacks,’’ seen through the passing mists that trail their shadows 
on the mountain flanks; George Fuller’s ‘‘ Winifred Dysart,’’ whose 
glowing face shines in a canvas full of romantic suggestion. Ryder’s 
‘*Flying Dutchman,’’ spun of such stuff as dreams are made of; a 
large Japanesque ‘‘ Moonlight,’’ by Blakelock; a little Ribot; several 
beautiful Wyants; Ranger’s ‘‘Noank Shipyard’’; Degas’s *‘ Race- 
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By Abbott H. Thayer 
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Course’; and the difficult scientific problem, ‘‘The Orchestra,’’ with 
the illuminated stage beyond; a Renoir, with its beautiful black-and- 
white, and solid flesh; Twachtman’s ‘‘Hemlock Pool,’’ in the same 
room; a group of Homer’s marines, especially the ‘‘High Cliff,’’ 
almost overpowering in its swing and intensity, and ten Whistler’s, 
including ‘‘The Nocturne, Bognor,’’ with the boats stealthily slipping 
through the water, and the ‘‘ Falling Rocket,’’ with its trail of sparks, 
whose wavering fall is drawn so mysteriously. 

Not that these are all—there was scarcely an unworthy picture in 
the whole exhibition. These are only what I remember best after 
several visits. But these criticisms, whether of name or pictures, are 
superficial considerations. Whatever weakness we might discover in 
contemporary art springs from a fault that lies deep in our modern 
life. We are too sophisticated, too epicurean; lacking in enthusi- 
asms, bias, and prejudices. We walk too near the sterile plains of 
eclecticism; defer too much to established codes, and dare not brave 
criticism and seize the infinite possibilities that surround us. ‘‘ For 
Truth and Beauty are as indigenous in Massachusetts as in Tuscany 
or the Isles of Greece.”’ PAUL DOUGHERTY. 


MIE 
AMERICANISM IN ART 


If there was a distinctively American note in the pictures of native 
origin at the Comparative Exhibition lately at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, New York, it was not easily isolated by the average visitor. 
This was in one way disappointing, for unless such a show as this is 
to reveal the master key to the American art-creating temperament, 
how shall it be discovered? 

The truth seems to be that painters on this side of the Atlantic 
are as diverse in aim and in expression as any other class of their 
fellow-citizens. Neither literature nor the drama has yet succeeded 
in producing a composite type of man or woman in which all Ameri- 
cans might feel they were at least in part embodied. The thing has 
come near accomplishment in England (is not Colonel Newcome the 
accepted national figure?), while in France the distinctive qualities 
might be contained in perhaps two or three personages, one of them 
a Midi character of Alphonse Daudet. 

But in America—I am quoting my own words, by courtesy of the 
New York Mail and Express—crystallization has not fully taken 
place. The European influence, whether of direct derivation or of 
tradition, is still overwhelmingly strong in our art. Disregard such 
explicable similarity in point of view as you might see between, say, 
William Morris Hunt’s ‘‘Jewess’’ and the half-length ‘‘Le Petit Gill’’ 
of Couture, who was Hunt's teacher in Paris in the early '50’s; put 
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aside the rather obvious coincidence of thought and expression 
between H. W. Ranger's ‘‘Noank’’ and the Turner canvas, which 
hung near by, and which happened to be an uncommonly handsome 
one, of Venice; forget the negligible originality of W. Gedney 
Bunce’s Venice pictures—which never could have existed unless 
Turner had piloted the way—overlook these and seek more subtle 
and indirect indebtedness to the art of Europe in this exhibition. 
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SYMPHONY IN GRAY AND GREEN—THE OCEAN 
By J. McNeill Whistler 
Loaned by Richard A. Canfield 


Look for it, sympathetically (for it is perfectly legitimate, if the 
American add enough new thought to make the manner his own), in 
Inness’s ‘‘The Wood-Gatherers,’’ one of his ripest performances, 
painted in 1891. Near it hung a Corot. The younger man had 
something to say that could best be uttered in a new form of the 
Corot idiom. What he said was worth while, and ‘‘The Wood- 
Gatherers’’ sounded a distinct and personal note; it was, in fact, the 
only first rate Inness in the show. 

Look upon R. A. Blakelock’s ‘‘Sunset, Nevarra Ridge,”’ suffused 
with burning yellows and hot browns; it was no doubt authentic, for 
in California anything is possible, but could this, could certain other 
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Blakelocks not in the exhibition, have sounded their luscious color 
harmonies had not Adolphe Monticelli first set the strings a-tremble? 
On the next wall you might see a noble ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ of Monticelli 
to prove it. This is in no sense a reflection on American painters. 

Probably Arthur B. Davies felt the pulsating glow of Venetian 
color when he painted his 
ever-delightful ‘‘Two- . 
Step,’’ but it was never- 
theless as individual as 
anything in the galleries. 
William Sartain’s ‘‘Arab 
School in Algiers’’ was not 
without its perfectly justi- 
fiable debt to Decamps; it 
was, in fact, what Gérome 
might have been glad to do 
had his color sense been 
more than skin deep. 

This might be contin- 
ued, were it worth while. 
But it only shows that 
American painters have 
done what all other good 
artists have done, the world 
over—namely, taken the 
tradition handed down to 
them and worked it over 
more or less completely-— 
just as Delacroix went back “ten seine 
to Rubens, Ribot to Velas- gy 5. F. Mitiet 
quez, Meissonier to the ani- Loaned by Mrs. Henry Codman Potter 
mated genre of the “‘ Little’’ 

Dutchmen. And as this tradition was entirely of the Old World, the 
task before American painters of adapting it to new conditions has 
not been easy. 

When you found, in this Comparative Exhibition, men of power- 
ful originality seeking to put off the European cloak, you came upon 
the evidence of a real struggle. Sometimes, as with George Fuller, 
Albert P. Ryder, Abbott Thayer, and even Winslow Homer, the 
thought or sensation to be expressed has so obsessed the artist that 
his whole abilities have been absorbed in setting forth the main 
theme, to the detriment of what must be vaguely called style. 

Fuller was original, if any American ever was. His haunting 
figures live in the memory. They belong inevitably to their land- 
scape settings. They kindle the imagination. They do not fail to 
establish in the sympathetic beholder the mood of the painter’s poetic 
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dreaming. So with Abbott Thayer's quite different ideals—they are 
set forth robustly through his own forceful methods; Winslow 
Homer’s magnificent bravura drives home to the observer the ele- 
mental power of the sea; Ryder’s strange and rare genius (for genius 



















LES BOHEMIENS 
By Narcisse-Virgile Diaz 
Loaned by M. Durand-Ruel 


it is) gives new meaning, fresh incisiveness, to the encounter of 
Siegfried and the Rhine maidens, and to the eerie horror of the 
Flying Dutchman. 

In all these cases one feels the presence of a master, but of a 
master more or less remote from the world’s ways, and by so much 
unwilling or unable to take heed to that final arrangement and diges- 
tion of his material that gives the last touch to consummate art. 
Even Wyant lets one feel too urgently this quality of idea-before- 
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externals in some of his best performances. Graces of expression 
must of course be second to vital thought, but they must also enter 
importantly into the art that is to live. 

To me, American art, at the level of its best practitioners, seems 
at this stage: that the painters have ideas, and can express them, 





LA CHARRETTE 
By J. B.C. Corot 
Loaned by Mrs. John T. Martin 


and that their chief concern now should be, and is, the perfecting of 
the final beauty and symmetry of utterance, the least essential 
element, but still one absolutely needed. 

And it has been done already, more than once, as this show testi- 
fied. Has not Homer Martin’s ‘‘Westchester Hills’’ the ripe perfec- 
tion of means—elegance is too effeminate a word—that one finds in 
the Delacroix masterpiece, ‘‘Christ on the Lake of Genesareth,’’ or 
the Corot ‘*Cavalier sur une Route’’? Here was something thor- 
oughly American, wholly precious, something worthy of our respect 
and admiration. SAMUEL SWIFT. 














A WORD ABOUT BRUSH AND PENCIL 


In issuing this the first number of the fifteenth volume of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, the publishers desire to explain the omissions 
of last summer, and to give 
assurance as to the future 
of the publication. For 
many years BRUSH AND 
PENCIL has been pre-emi- 
nently the art authority of 
this country, and actuated 
by the conviction that the 
American public should not 
be dependent for its art lit- 
erature upon the publica- 
tions of the Old World, 
imported direct or reissued 
in this country with a few 
appended American notes, 
every effort has been made 
to improve the magazine, 
both in scope and quality, 
so as to make it worthy of 
the patronage needed for 
its success. 

It became evident, how- 
ever, last summer that a 
change of environment was 
necessary, so as to bring 
the magazine in closer con- 

a er tact with the great art cen- 
tages a ters of the East, and to in- 
Loaned by William C. Cotton sure for it a more adequate 

support than it had had 
during the first seven years of its existence. It was planned, there- 
fore, either to transfer it to the East or to make Eastern connections 
which would have a similar result. Incident to this enterprise, 
arrangements were made for the consolidation of the four issues for 
August, September, October, and November in two double numbers. 
Work was begun on this basis, and letters of explanation were sent 
out to this effect. Then the post-office officials peremptorily forbade 
the consolidation of issues, and it was finally decided to omit these 
four months entirely, and to complete the fourteenth volume with the 
December number, thus making the magazine’s year begin with the 
calendar year, instead of with the issue of October, as heretofore. 

This made the December, 1904, issue the immediate successor of 
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the number for July, 1904. There is thus no break in the continuity 
of issues, but simply an omission of the four months named. To 
compensate subscribers for the omitted months, all subscriptions on 
the books of the magazine were extended four months under the 
immediate super- 

vision of the super- 

intendent of  sec- 

ond-class mail of 

the Chicago post- 

office. Every sub- 

scriber is therefore 

guaranteed the 

twelve successive 

numbers to which 

he is entitled on his 

year’s subscrip- ° 
tion. Subscrip- 

tions, for instance, 

that would have 

expired with the 

December number 

have been extended 

so as to expire with 

the issue of next 

April. 

A thorough re- ' 
organization of the 
publishing com- 
pany has been 
effected, and pro- 
visions have been 
made that will in- 
sure for the maga- 
zine a development 
in the future that 
would not have 
been possible under 
the old régime. 
The reader will no- 
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tice certain c langes By William Morris Hunt 


that have been ef- —_Loaned by Mrs. Richard Morris Hunt 

fected in thecurrent 

issue, and other and equally important features will be added in the 
near future. It is the intention of the publishers to make BRUSH 
AND PENCIL in the fullest sense not merely the highest critical 


authority on art matters in this country, but the amplest and most 
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authoritative source of art news, an art publication, in short, that 
will supply to its readers the art literature of the world. 

Critical and biographical articles on artists will be published as 
heretofore; all art movements will receive prompt attention; the 
leading exhibitions will be adequately reviewed and illustrated; and 
special efforts will be made to give to American art the high place to 
which its merits entitle it in the art of the world. To this end the 
services of competent writers have been secured, and the co-opera- 
tion of every one interested in the development of art in this country 
is earnestly solicited. EDITOR. 
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NOTES FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


The Velasquez portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, recently acquired 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was bought Jast summer in 
Madrid from the Duke of Anjou with money furnished by Mrs. Sarah 
W. Whitman. The picture, so far as learned, does not appear to 
have been mentioned by any writers on Velasquez. It is in an excel- 
lent condition, the only evidence of restoration being just below the 
right foot, where the floor appears to have been repainted many years 
ago. The figure is of life size, the canvas measuring 82 by 34% 
inches. Philip is represented in his youth, dressed in a plain black 
costume, and wearing the chain of the Golden Fleece. The face is 
that of a younger man than shown in the famous portrait of Philip 
by Velasquez belonging to the National Gallery of London. The 
costume is simple and the king wears no mustache. It is possible 
that it is one of the earliest of the many portraits of the Spanish king 
that Velasquez painted, and dates from about 1625, when Philip was 
twenty years old. 

# Mrs. Leland Stanford is said to have bought for $100,000, for the 
museum of the Stanford University, a remarkable collection of Japan- 
ese art objects made by S. Ikeda, a Japanese noble who spent the 
greater part of his life in gathering rare examples of the ancient and 
modern art of his country. The whole of the purchase money is said 
to have been contributed to the national war fund. 

# George A. Hearn has again shown his interest in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, and his desire to encourage the cause of art in 
America by his generous and important gift to that institution of the 
splendid full-length portrait of Baron Arnold Le Roy, by Van Dyck. 
When Mr. Hearn purchased this superior canvas from T. J. Blakeslee 
for $45,000 last April, it was predicted in art circles that it would 
eventually become the property through his bequest of the museum. 
This sincere and generous art patron has already enriched the museum 
with several important pictures. 
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# Casts of practically all the extant portraits of Julius Caesar made 
up the Scott collection, which was on exhibition under the auspices 
of the classical department of Harvard University in the Fogg Museum 
of Art. Frank Jesup Scott, of Cleveland, an enthusiastic art amateur, 
who has spent four years in making this collection, was present at the 
opening of the ex- 

hibition, and gave 
an entertaining 
talk on the vari- 
ous likenesses of 
the Roman dic- 
tator. 

* The will of 
James V. Brown, 

a wealthy lumber- 
man who has re-. 
cently died in 
Williamsport, 

Pennsylvania, 

leaves $450,000 
for the establish- 
ment of a public 
library and art gal- 
lery for Wiliiams- 
port. The struc- 
ture will be erect-, 
ed immediately in 
the heart of the 
city. 

# The first im- 
portant purchase 
by the Metropol- 
itan Museum of 
Art, made possi- 
ble through the 

Rogers bequest, 

the collection of ae teat a tee 

armor and arms of Loaned by William T. Evans 

Maurice de Tal- 

leyrand Périgord, Duc de Dino, was recently shown to invited guests 
at the museum. It has been installed for the present in one of the 
two large upper rooms at the north end of the new Fifth Avenue 
wing, the other room being occupied by the Bishop collection of 
jades. Eventually it will find a permanent home on the ground floor 
of the new wing. The collection, which consists of about three 
hundred pieces, costs the museum three hundred thousand dollars, 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
By Alexander H. Wyant 
Loaned by Samuel Untermeyer 


and is the result of fifteen years of careful buying by the Duc de 
Dino, who obtained something of value at almost every recent sale of 
importance, such as that of the Fountaine collection, the Landes- 
borough, the Carrard, and the Spitzer collections. At the Spitzer 
sale of about ten years ago, when collectors paid something like four 
million dollars for the treasures amassed during forty years by this 
noted Paris dealer in antiques, there were a number of important 
pieces of armor, many of which went into the Dino collection. 

# The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, on 
the Eastern Parkway, has been receiving some important accessions 
to its collections in the way of historic and modern china. These 
have all come from a single donor, the Rev. Alfred Duane Pell. 
French, German, English, and other manufactures are represented in 
the collection of the older pieces, historic interest of greater or less 
importance attaching to each specimen. Thus there are plates from 
the services used by Queen Victoria at Buckingham and Windsor 
palaces; numerous pieces from the services of Louis Philippe from 
the Tuileries, Fontainebleau, Versailles, and Saint Cloud; other 
pieces of Sévres from the services of Charles X., Louis XVIII., and 
Napoleon; a Dresden plate made for the King of Holland in 1765, 
and a Worcester plate made for the Duke of Clarence about 1800. 
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The collection of pieces of all manufactures presented by Mr. Pell 
numbers over five hundred—considered a most valuable accession. 
# The Yale University Museum has just received from the Royal 
Museum of Decorative and Industrial Arts at Brussels a gift of 
antiques collected in southern Spain. It represents the transition 
period between the age of stone and metal. The museum has also 
received a collection of prehistoric implements, collected in the 
Valley of the Susquehanna. 

# Henry Walters has announced plans for the costly building which 
he will erect in Baltimore to house the famous Walters art collection. 
The site, in the heart of fashionable Baltimore, was purchased more 
than a year ago, but the great fire delayed plans. Last summer Mr. 
Walters selected Messrs. Delano and Aldrich as architects for the 
new building, and this firm has spent much time in working out the 
design. The building will be a series of galleries, with a court in 
the center. Indiana-limestone will be used, and the building will be 
two stories in height. The upper story will have skylights and the 
first story side-lights, there being an open space all around the build- 
ing. The Walters Art Gallery is one of the most famous and most 
valuable private collections in the country. It is contained in the 
residence of Mr. Walters, at 5 Mount Vernon Place, but has for 
many years been thrown-open to the public on a number of days in 
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By Winslow Homer 
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the spring for admission, being turned over to the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The collection is known by 
art connoisseurs, not only in this country but in Europe, as one of 
unusual interest and excellence. The paintings are almost exclu- 
sively of the nineteenth-century period, a preponderant share being 
by the great French artists of that epoch. Among the artists in the 
collection are Millet, Corot, Géroéme, Meissonier, Jules Breton, 
Rousseau, Diaz, Delacroix, Rico, Delaroche, Bougereau, Ziem, and 
Turner, several of them being represented by what are conceded to 
be their masterpieces. There is also a remarkable collection of 
pottery and other objects of art. Added to this collection is the 
huge Massarenti collection, purchased by Mr. Walters in Italy in 
1902, and exported with the consent of the Italian Government after 
$16,000 in fees had been paid. 

* Notable among the possessions of the late Collis P. Huntington 
were paintings, statuary, and other objects of art valued at $679, 52 , 
These include all his paintings, both in New York, Westchester, and 
San Francisco. Under his will the entire collection will revert to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art upon the death of Mrs. Huntington and 
Archer Milton Huntington, his adopted son. There are several hun- 
dred pictures in the collection, which the appraisers have grouped and 
valued under the names of the artists. The list is in part as follows: 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, $55,000; George Romney, $20,000; Van Dyck, 
$15,000; Troyon, $26,000; Murillo (St. Francis d’ Assizi), $25,000; 
Murillo (St. Gregory), $25,000; Turner, $20,000; Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, $22.000; Vibert, $30,000; Meissonnier, $12,000; Corot, 
$12,500; Gainsborough, $ $10,000; Hals, $15,000; Diaz, $12,500; Sir 
Peter L ely, $12,500; Daubigny, $10,000; Rosa Bonheur, $8,000; and 
Breton, $10,000. 

# The House of Lords has been more practical in measures of art 
reform than in processes of religious purification in London. The 
Chantrey trust inquiry has been impartially conducted, and the reme- 
dies suggested are sensible and effective. There was neither captious 
criticism nor vulgar abuse of the academy at any stage of the investi- 
gation. The select committee acquitted the academicians of all 
charges of corrupt or interested motives; but convicted them of 
showing too exclusive a preference for pictures exhibited at Burling- 
ton House, and of creating an incomplete and unrepresentative 
gallery of modern British art, from which examples of many of the 
most brilliant artists were excluded. The art critics have complained 
that the Chantrey collection included many insignificant works, and 
too few which reached the degree of artistic distinction aimed at when 
the sculptor’s will was drawn. The committee emphasizes these 
points, and explains how the bequest can be converted into a national 
benefit. A committee of three, consisting of the president and two 
members of the academy, is to be substituted for the president and 
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the council; and purchases are to be made from art dealers, auction 
rooms, private owners, and general exhibitors. With the responsi- 
bility for the collection carefully defined, and with the field of choice 
broadened by flexibility of method, the standard of merit will inevit- 
ably be raised. 

#® The Art Museum at Berlin, named after the late Emperor Freder- 
ick, was opened in October. The great stairway is surmounted by a 
dome and will be clothed throughout with colored marbles. On the 
ground floor are nearly seventy well-lighted galleries, and on the 
upper floor nearly seventy-five. One gallery is to contain the Ru- 
benses, another tapestries after the cartoons by Raphael. The old 
museum is to be given up to antique art alone, and the other 
museum, or the new, as it will continue to be called, will have the 
Egyptian collections and the plaster casts. What with the recently 
completed cathedral and this enormous enlargement of museum 
space, the surroundings of the Berlin Castle are becoming each year 
more imposing. The new opera ‘house will soon be added to the 
embellishment of this part of Berlin, and will be opened with Leon- 
cavallo’s new opera (composed for Berlin) entitled ‘‘Roland_ in 
Berlin.”’ 

# An interesting museum has recently been opened in the Palace of 
Versailles and devoted to paintings and engravings of persons and 
scenes connected with the time of Louis XIV. The rooms chosen 
are those occupied by Mme. de Maintenon, and now contain hun- 
dreds of portraits found in the vast attics of the palace. Almost 
every personage of importance at court during the long reign of the 
great king figures in the collection, besides which there are scores of 
curious engravings showing the rooms of the palace in detail, by 
means of which many of the pictures, pieces of furniture by Bole, 
etc., have been identified. 

# Charles L. Pendleton of Providence has given to the Rhode 
Island School of Design the art collection which he has gathered 
through a great many years. His collection comprises eighteenth- 
century English and colonial furniture, pictures, antique Chinese 
porcelains, Chinese china of the eighteenth century, early eighteenth- 
century English pottery, antique rugs, and sixteenth-century textiles. 
&# The house in Chiswick in which William Hogarth lived is about 
to be opened to the public as a Hogarth Museum. In celebration of 
the event a dinner was held there recently, at which Sir L. Alma 
Tadema presided. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert Martin has made an acceptable contribu- 
tion to the literature of art in giving to the public her ‘‘ Homer 
Martin: a Rem- 
iniscence,’ 
lately published 
by William 
Macbeth. Mar- 
tin was a unique 
character, as 
well as an emi- 
nent painter; 
and the little 
volume here 
noticed is not a 
inere chrono- 
logical state- 
ment of events, 
but a biography 
thickly inter- 
spersed with 
incidents and 
insights which 
only a devoted 
wife could re- 
cord. Thebook 
has thus not 
merely the 
charm of narra- 
tive, but that 
greater charac- 
teristic so often 
wanting in bio- 
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MRS. CAMPBELL OF BALLIEMORE graphical works 


By Sir Henry Raeburn 
From ‘‘ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers ”’ —the power to 
make one know 

the man intimately and thoroughly-—the being behind the works. 
And Martin is well worth knowing. He has often been called 
the first of our American impressionists; but his type of impression- 
ism is distinctly his own, and one needs to know the man to appreciate 
his work. Mrs. Martin quotes John Richard Dennett as saying of 
his pictures, ‘‘Martin’s landscapes look as if no one but God and 
himself had ever seen the places.’’ And then she adds, that there 
is an austerity, a remoteness, a certain savagery in even the sunniest 
and most peaceful of them which were also in him, an instinctive 
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perception of which had made her say to him in the very earliest days 
of their acquaintance that he reminded her of Ishmael. These 
formed, she thinks, the substratum of his personality. It is needless 
to add, for those who knew him even slightly, that he had other 
phases; and his kindly biographer rightly says that though the 
human verb in him was one and singular, its moods were many. 

Mrs. Martin half apologizes for putting on paper some of her 
memories of the years she and the gifted painter spent together. 
She said Homer Martin was so intensely masculine, so pre-eminently 
a man’s man, that he must necessarily have escaped thorough com- 
prehension by any woman. This is the chief reason why she so long 
delayed in executing the work now issued to the public. Any con- 
sideration of Martin's art is here out of the question—he has been 
made the subject of innumerable appreciations. Suffice it to say, 
that Mrs. Martin has done a service which no one else could have 
done so well, and every one who has been moved by the artist’s 
sterling canvases will find an added interest in them after perusing 
her pages. 

# The fourth volume of ‘‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’’ published by the Macmillan Company in revised and 
enlarged form, takes the work through the letter R, and in every 
sense equals in point of interest and value the three preceding volumes. 
As pointed out in these pages before, this encyclopedia has long been 
recognized as a standard authority, and the successive editions 
through which it has been carried have been necessitated rather by 
the acquisition of new facts than the necessity of eliminating errors of 
carelessness or ignorance. No pains have been spared by George C. 
Williamson, under whose supervision the present edition is being 
issued, to make the work thorough, comprehensive, and up to date. 

Perhaps the most important of the new biographies supplied to 
the present volume are those on the British painters, Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, Rossetti, Russell, and Ruskin. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the Italian masters, many of the biographies 
being entirely rewritten in the light of recent monographs. The 
miniature painters have likewise been considered more fully than 
before, as have also been the members of the Scottish and allied 
schools, gifted amateurs, glass-painters, caricaturists, medalists, 
flower-painters, and artists specially known in connection with archi- 
tecture and decoration. Much care has also been taken to incorporate 
in the work more alequate notices of American artists, as is evi- 
denced by the appearance in its pages of biographies of Nast, Neagle, 
Pearson, Page, C. W. and R. Peale, W. L. Picknell, Rothermel, and 
many another American of note. 

In all, there are more than three hundred and fifty new biographies 
in this volume, a far larger number than in any of those preceding; 
while in addition to these, many other biographies have been revised 
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and amplified, and upwards of one thousand emendations have been 
introduced. The work is sumptuous in its dress, and is profusely 
illustrated with full-page plates in photogravure and half-tone, which 
serve as a sort of auxiliary to the letter-press. The work should be 
in every reference-room. 

# Few satisfactory books on the architecture of modern cottages 
have appeared of late years, though all classes of cottage buildings 
have undergone considerable improvement during the past decade or 
two. John Lane has issued a timely volume in ‘‘Modern Cottage 
Architecture,’’ edited by Maurice B. Adams, which presents by plans 
and views a series of examples of the older and later styles of cot- 
tages. There are fifty plates in all, reproduced from the architects’ 
drawings, giving, in each case, plan and elevation sketch. These 
designs are the work in every instance of architects of note, and were 
used to build from. They exhibit a considerable variety of plan, and 
though not arranged with any precise intention of showing what may 
be called the genesis of cottage arrangement, they may, however, be 
fairly said to comprise examples of the several gradations of economical 
contrivance which represent practically all the main essentials 
necessary in working out either a single cottage or a group or row. 
Mr. Adams contributes an introductory series of notes on the practi- 
cal aspects of the problem, such as the use of local materials, the 
choice of site, sanitary arrangements, and water supply, ventilation, 
and so forth. 


MIA 
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**Rome and Its Story,’’ by St. Clair Baddeley and Lina Duff 
Gordon. The Macmillan Co. $6 net. 

‘*How to Identify Portrait Miniatures,’’ by George C. Williamson. 
The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 

‘*Gainsborough and His Place in English Art,’’ by Sir Walter 
Armstrong. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 
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Vance Cheney. The Lakeside Press. 
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